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TRANSLATION
by Anne Spencer
from The Project Gutenberg EBook of 
The Book of American Negro Poetry
Edited by James Weldon Johnson


We trekked into a far country,
My friend and I.
Our deeper content was never spoken,
But each knew all the other said.
He told me how calm his soul was laid
By the lack of anvil and strife.
"The wooing kestrel," I said, "mutes his mating-note
To please the harmony of this sweet silence."
And when at the day's end
We laid tired bodies 'gainst
The loose warm sands,
And the air fleeced its particles for a coverlet;
When star after star came out
To guard their lovers in oblivion--
My soul so leapt that my evening prayer
Stole my morning song!


=

A SONG FOR THE HOUR WHEN THE CROWS ROOST
by Li T'ai-Po
Translator: Florence Ayscough
The Project Gutenberg EBook of 
Fir-Flower Tablets, by Various

    This is the hour when the crows come to roost on the Ku Su Terrace.
    In his Palace, the King of Wu is drinking with Hsi Shih.
    Songs of Wu--posturings of Ch'u dances--and yet the revels are not
          finished.
    But already the bright hills hold half of the sun between their lips,
    The silver-white arrow-tablet above the gold-coloured brass jar of
          the water-clock marks the dripping of much water,
    And, rising, one can see the Autumn moon sliding beneath the ripples
          of the river,
    While slowly the sun mounts in the East--
    What hope for the revels now?
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WOOING SONG
by Giles Fletcher [158?-1623]
The Project Gutenberg eBook of 
The Oxford Book of English Verse; 1250-1900,
Edited by Arthur Thomas Quiller-Couch


    Love is the blossom where there blows
    Every thing that lives or grows:
    Love doth make the Heav’ns to move,
    And the Sun doth burn in love:
    Love the strong and weak doth yoke,
    And makes the ivy climb the oak,
    Under whose shadows lions wild,
    Soften’d by love, grow tame and mild:
    Love no med’cine can appease,
    He burns the fishes in the seas:
    Not all the skill his wounds can stench,
    Not all the sea his fire can quench.
    Love did make the bloody spear
    Once a leavy coat to wear,
    While in his leaves there shrouded lay
    Sweet birds, for love that sing and play
    And of all love’s joyful flame
    I the bud and blossom am.
        Only bend thy knee to me,
        Thy wooing shall thy winning be

    See, see the flowers that below
    Now as fresh as morning blow;
    And of all the virgin rose
    That as bright Aurora shows;
    How they all unleavèd die,
    Losing their virginity!
    Like unto a summer shade,
    But now born, and now they fade.
    Every thing doth pass away;
    There is danger in delay:
    Come, come, gather then the rose,
    Gather it, or it you lose!
    All the sand of Tagus’ shore
    Into my bosom casts his ore:
    All the valleys’ swimming corn
    To my house is yearly borne:
    Every grape of every vine
    Is gladly bruised to make me wine:
    While ten thousand kings, as proud,
    To carry up my train have bow’d,
    And a world of ladies send me
    In my chambers to attend me:
    All the stars in Heav’n that shine,
    And ten thousand more, are mine:
        Only bend thy knee to me,
        Thy wooing shall thy winning be!
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"I AM THE WIND"
by Zoe Akins [1886-]
Project Gutenberg 
V2 The Home Book of Verse, 
edited by Burton Stevenson


I am the wind that wavers,
You are the certain land;
I am the shadow that passes
Over the sand.

I am the leaf that quivers,
You the unshaken tree;
You are the stars that are steadfast,
I am the sea.

You are the light eternal,
Like a torch I shall die...
You are the surge of deep music,
I - but a cry!
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THE ROAD AND THE END
by Carl Sandburg
from The Project Gutenberg eBook of 
The New Poetry, by Various


                I shall foot it
                Down the roadway in the dusk,
                Where shapes of hunger wander
                And the fugitives of pain go by.

                I shall foot it
                In the silence of the morning,
                See the night slur into dawn,
                Hear the slow great winds arise
                Where tall trees flank the way
                And shoulder toward the sky.

                The broken boulders by the road
                Shall not commemorate my ruin.
                Regret shall be the gravel under foot.
                I shall watch for
                Slim birds swift of wing
                That go where wind and ranks of thunder
                Dive the wild processionals of rain.

                The dust of the travelled road
                Shall touch my hands and face.
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Conversation Galante
by T. S. Eliot
from Project Gutenberg's 
Prufrock and Other Observations


 I observe: "Our sentimental friend the moon
 Or possibly (fantastic, I confess)
 It may be Prester John's balloon
 Or an old battered lantern hung aloft
 To light poor travellers to their distress."
   She then: "How you digress!"

 And I then: "Some one frames upon the keys
 That exquisite nocturne, with which we explain
 The night and moonshine; music which we seize
 To body forth our own vacuity."
   She then: "Does this refer to me?"
   "Oh no, it is I who am inane."

 "You, madam, are the eternal humorist
 The eternal enemy of the absolute,
 Giving our vagrant moods the slightest twist
 With your air indifferent and imperious
 At a stroke our mad poetics to confute--"
   And--"Are we then so serious?"
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AVERTISSEMENT.
by Natalie Clifford Barney
from The Project Gutenberg EBook of 
Poems & Poèmes

    _Her name begins as Love begins,_
    _Mine as "November", "Nevermore"._


    No thousand nights and one between these covers,
    No miniatures, enluminures or dyes--
    For art is but a prostitute that hovers
    To court outsiders--you alone may prize
    These pages which your idle hand unties?--


    ... Leaving art to artists--we, loves lovers,
    Keep for out-worn Beauty a disguise.
    --(A line traced round a shadow as it dies,
    Some semblance of the scattered rose recovers?)--
    So making everything seem otherwise:
    Associations are our deities!
    --And ivy leaves, transparent eggs of plovers
    Are fragments of the feast they symbolize.--


    Here, visible as sleeping Eros, lies
    A book of dreams and broken memories,
    A living past for which blind Love has eyes?
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THE MOON-CLOCK
by Louis Golding
The Project Gutenberg EBook of 
Shepherd Singing Ragtime and Other Poems


  (_For Alan Porter_)

  Tick-tock! the moon, that pale round clock
  Her big face peering, goes tick-tock!

  Metallic as a grasshopper
  The faint far tickings start and stir.

  All night tinily you can hear
  Tick-tock tinkling down the sheer

  Steep falls of space.  Minute, aloof,
  Here is no praise, here no reproof.

  Remote in voids star-purged of sense,
  Tick-tock in stark indifference!

  From ice-black lands of lack and rock,
  The two swords shake and clank tick-tock.

  In the dark din of the day's vault
  Demand thy headlong soul shall halt

  One moment.  Hearken, taut and tense,
  In the vast Silence beyond sense,

  The moon!  From the hushed heart of her,
  Metallic as a grasshopper,

  Patient though earth may writhe and rock,
  Imperturbably, tock, tick-tock!

  Till, boastful earth, your forests wilt
  In grotesque Death.  Till Death shall silt,

  Loud-blooded man, her unchecked sands
  From feet and warped expiring hands

  Through fatuous channels of the thinned
  Brain.  Till all the clangours which have dinned

  Through your arched ears are only this,
  Tick-tock down blank eternities,

  Where still the sallow death's-head ticks
  As stars burn down like candle-wicks.
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THE SONG OF WANDERING AENGUS
by William Butler Yeats
from Project Gutenberg's 
The Wind Among the Reeds


    I went out to the hazel wood,
    Because a fire was in my head,
    And cut and peeled a hazel wand,
    And hooked a berry to a thread;
    And when white moths were on the wing,
    And moth-like stars were flickering out,
    I dropped the berry in a stream
    And caught a little silver trout.

    When I had laid it on the floor
    I went to blow the fire a-flame,
    But something rustled on the floor,
    And someone called me by my name:
    It had become a glimmering girl
    With apple blossom in her hair
    Who called me by my name and ran
    And faded through the brightening air.

    Though I am old with wandering
    Through hollow lands and hilly lands,
    I will find out where she has gone,
    And kiss her lips and take her hands;
    And walk among long dappled grass,
    And pluck till time and times are done,
    The silver apples of the moon,
    The golden apples of the sun.
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As I Ebb'd with the Ocean of Life
by Walt Whitman
The Project Gutenberg EBook of 
Leaves of Grass


       1
  As I ebb'd with the ocean of life,
  As I wended the shores I know,
  As I walk'd where the ripples continually wash you Paumanok,
  Where they rustle up hoarse and sibilant,
  Where the fierce old mother endlessly cries for her castaways,
  I musing late in the autumn day, gazing off southward,
  Held by this electric self out of the pride of which I utter poems,
  Was seiz'd by the spirit that trails in the lines underfoot,
  The rim, the sediment that stands for all the water and all the land
      of the globe.

  Fascinated, my eyes reverting from the south, dropt, to follow those
      slender windrows,
  Chaff, straw, splinters of wood, weeds, and the sea-gluten,
  Scum, scales from shining rocks, leaves of salt-lettuce, left by the tide,
  Miles walking, the sound of breaking waves the other side of me,
  Paumanok there and then as I thought the old thought of likenesses,
  These you presented to me you fish-shaped island,
  As I wended the shores I know,
  As I walk'd with that electric self seeking types.
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  As I wend to the shores I know not,
  As I list to the dirge, the voices of men and women wreck'd,
  As I inhale the impalpable breezes that set in upon me,
  As the ocean so mysterious rolls toward me closer and closer,
  I too but signify at the utmost a little wash'd-up drift,
  A few sands and dead leaves to gather,
  Gather, and merge myself as part of the sands and drift.

  O baffled, balk'd, bent to the very earth,
  Oppress'd with myself that I have dared to open my mouth,
  Aware now that amid all that blab whose echoes recoil upon me I have
      not once had the least idea who or what I am,
  But that before all my arrogant poems the real Me stands yet
      untouch'd, untold, altogether unreach'd,
  Withdrawn far, mocking me with mock-congratulatory signs and bows,
  With peals of distant ironical laughter at every word I have written,
  Pointing in silence to these songs, and then to the sand beneath.

  I perceive I have not really understood any thing, not a single
      object, and that no man ever can,
  Nature here in sight of the sea taking advantage of me to dart upon
      me and sting me,
  Because I have dared to open my mouth to sing at all.
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  You oceans both, I close with you,
  We murmur alike reproachfully rolling sands and drift, knowing not why,
  These little shreds indeed standing for you and me and all.

  You friable shore with trails of debris,
  You fish-shaped island, I take what is underfoot,
  What is yours is mine my father.

  I too Paumanok,
  I too have bubbled up, floated the measureless float, and been
      wash'd on your shores,
  I too am but a trail of drift and debris,
  I too leave little wrecks upon you, you fish-shaped island.

  I throw myself upon your breast my father,
  I cling to you so that you cannot unloose me,
  I hold you so firm till you answer me something.

  Kiss me my father,
  Touch me with your lips as I touch those I love,
  Breathe to me while I hold you close the secret of the murmuring I envy.
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  Ebb, ocean of life, (the flow will return,)
  Cease not your moaning you fierce old mother,
  Endlessly cry for your castaways, but fear not, deny not me,
  Rustle not up so hoarse and angry against my feet as I touch you or
      gather from you.

  I mean tenderly by you and all,
  I gather for myself and for this phantom looking down where we lead,
      and following me and mine.

  Me and mine, loose windrows, little corpses,
  Froth, snowy white, and bubbles,
  (See, from my dead lips the ooze exuding at last,
  See, the prismatic colors glistening and rolling,)
  Tufts of straw, sands, fragments,
  Buoy'd hither from many moods, one contradicting another,
  From the storm, the long calm, the darkness, the swell,
  Musing, pondering, a breath, a briny tear, a dab of liquid or soil,
  Up just as much out of fathomless workings fermented and thrown,
  A limp blossom or two, torn, just as much over waves floating,
      drifted at random,
  Just as much for us that sobbing dirge of Nature,
  Just as much whence we come that blare of the cloud-trumpets,
  We, capricious, brought hither we know not whence, spread out before you,
  You up there walking or sitting,
  Whoever you are, we too lie in drifts at your feet.
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Poem XXV
by Rabindranath Tagore
The Project Gutenberg EBook of 
Fruit-Gathering, 


The bird of the morning sings.

Whence has he word of the morning before the morning breaks, and when
the dragon night still holds the sky in its cold black coils?

Tell me, bird of the morning, how, through the twofold night of the sky
and the leaves, he found his way into your dream, the messenger out of
the east?

The world did not believe you when you cried, “The sun is on his way,
the night is no more.”

O sleeper, awake!

Bare your forehead, waiting for the first blessing of light, and sing
with the bird of the morning in glad faith.